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AN EVALUATION OF KI NDERGARTEN-PRIMARY COURSES OF 
STUDY IN TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


NEW TASKS FOR TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. 


Thu varied courses of study that teacher-t raining institutions now 
offer show that these institutions are actively -cooperating in the 
movement to place school work on a more scientific basis. The 
modern school has accepted the principle that education is effe^ive 
only as it is organized to meet children's needs and interests. The 
increasing* specialization in the work of the school which the ac- 
ceptance of this principle calls for has made the training of teachers 
for specific lines of service necessary. The lack of adequate adjust- 
ment on the part of the training schools^to meet the demand for 
such teachers has been one of their weaknesses. The present effort 
to raise the standards of* work are largely directed to making more 
adequate adjustments possible. 


DIFFERENTIATION IN COURSES OF STUDY AN EVIDENCE OF 

PROGRESS. 

The lines of work for which specially trained teactors are needed 
depend upon the extent to which the work of the schools has been * 
differentiated. In the early years little special training Was needed 
for work in the elementary school, since the children were divided 
into only two main groups— those comprising the primary grades 
on the one hand and the grammar grades on the other. As time 
passed three groups were formed ^tlie primary, intermediate, and 
grammar. The addition of the kindergarten at the lower end of the 
sahIc, and the substitution of the junior high school for the grammar 
grades at the other, have led to a new grouping — one that gives a 
real basis for specialization since each of the groups represents a 
distinct type of work. The first group includes the kindergarten and 
the first two, or perhaps three, grades; the next, the grades from the 
third to the sixth; and the last, those that constitute the junior high 
school. That the work of these three groups is sufficiently differ- 
entiated to need special training is self-evident, and courses for the 
framing of teachers for them are now given in over 80 of the State- 
supported teacher-training institutions. 1 
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SPECIAL TRAINING 


FOR TEACHERS 
CHI LOREN. 


OF HANDICAPPED 


There are other lines of specialization. however, than those that 
depend upon differences in age. Some of these result from the 
present emphasis on health. There is a • great demand at present 
l'or teachers who can supervise physical education, and health in- 
struction, and those who emc nir+y o n fresh-air schools for children 
who need this form of treatment. Teachers with special training 
are needed also for children who arc handicapped by defective sight 
or hearing. Such children have been segregated in institutions in 
the past, and the institutions trained their own teachers. The pres- 
ent tendency to organize special classes for such children in tj^ 
puhlir schools places the responsibility for providing teachers for 
them upon the regular teacher-training institutions. Thus far only 
a fey institutions have undertaken this task. Special training is 
also needed for children who are mentally handicapped. Prac- 
tically all up-to-date schools now have classes for backward and re- 
tarded children, with teachers especially trained to make the work 
us effective ns possible. 

These facts show that the progress of the schools throughout the 
country' depends in large measure upon the adequate functioning of 
the teacher-training institutions. That they realize; this, and arc 
already giving many special courses of study, is shown by their cata- 
logues. The possibilities of a larger service- are -seen in the fact that 
over 90 State-supported institutions have already been authorized 
to lengthen their courses. These institutions tire at present in n 
state oftransition, and many are working upon these problems with 
$ view to more comprehensive work later. 

CURRENT EDUCATIONAL THEORY IMPLIES EMPHASIS ON THE 
BEGINNINGS OF SCHOOL WORK. 

The conception. of education as a response to children’s needs and 
interests implies attention to the Iteginning work and special train- 
ing for the teacher who has charge of it. The school authorities 
of the past were very slow to recognize the importance of the be- 
ginning work and to provide the conditions that make good work 
possible. Tbe'tcneher-trainin® institutions also were slow to recog- 
nize the need of special training for primary teachers, and those who 
wished trnining in primary methods had to seek it in scunmer 
-schools and institutions until the regular teacher-training schools 
met the need. These* conditions 'have prevented early school work 
from being as good ns it might’bc and should be. Tt is the recognized 
need of strengthening this phase of work that has been one fact<f^ 
in the adoption of the kindergarten as a’part of the stfnool. system. 
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Too often, however, the work of the kindergarten has not been or- 
ganically related .to that of the work that followed, and the prin- 
ciples which the kindergarten illustrated wore not applied as they 
should have been to the work beyond the kindergarten. This was 
clue in part to the fact that kindergarten teachers and grade teach- 
ers were trained separately, instead of together, and that both lacked 
a common viewpoint. A marked advance has been made in recent 
years by combining the separate kindergarten and primary courses 
into landergarten-primury courses. In 1913 there were 39 State 
teacher-training institutions t hat gave kindergarten courses. (3f 
these, but one was listed as a kindergarten-primarv course. In 1922 
there were S3 State institutions that gave some measure of kinder- 
garten instruction, and more than (10 were specifically designated as 
kindergarten-primary courses. 

loe fact that both kindergarten and primary teachers now under- 
stand both phases of work is already producing results in the 
strengthening of the work of the early years. In the most progres- 
sive schools the first-grade rooms are provided with movable furni- 
ture, so That the children may have opportunities for the several 
forms of activity; the curriculum has been reorganized'^ meet their 
needs more fully; and the methods now in use make provision for 
children's initiative and self-expression. In uyiny cities the chil- 
dren in both kindergarten and first grade are divided into slow, 
medium, and fast-moving groups,- so tlifct'the needs of each group 
may btnnore fully met. The work is being further strengthened 
by placing that of the* kindergarten and primary grades under the 
same supervisor. Of 120 cities that reported kindergarten super- 
vision in 1922, over half reported that the supervision of both kin- 
dergarten and primary grades was in the hands of the same person. 
These movements for the improvement of the beginnings of edu- 
cation constitute one of the results of tho increasing acceptance of 
the principle that education is successful only as it is adjusted to the* 
needs of the individuals for whom it is intended. « 

IMPORTANCE OF THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY COURSES OF * 

STUDY. 

Whether the work at the beginning is strengthened to the extent 
that it should be will depend very lately upon the organization • 
and content of the kindeugarten-primnr^ courses of study given in 
the teacher-training institutions. These courses are all more or less * 
new and present many problems. Nearly all are stilf in the experi-' 
mental stage, and there is little precedent for determining such ques- 
tions as the number of grades to include with the kindergarten, tohat 
proportion of the course to devote to the ueeda of children of kinder- 
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garten age, and to those of the children in the primary grades, re- 
spectively. • That the organization of sucll courses furnishes a ml 
problem is shown by the number of requests for suggestions on this 
point that come to the Bureau of Education. Many such requests 
have come from institutions that are now increasing the length of 
their courses to three or four years. 

In' order to give the suggestions needed it was necessary to gain a 
knowledge of the courses now in existence. .Requests for catalogues 
were therefore sent to all the institutions that give kindergarten or 
kindergarten-primary courses of study — whether; private or sup- 
ported by city or Slate funds. The returns were far from complete, 
but sufficient to serve as a basis for some valid conclusions. Of the 
22 city institutions that offer kindergarten instruction, only 7 sent 
catalogupCj anti it was therefore impossible to draw general conclu- 
sions concerning the nature of the kindergarten instruction in this 
group. Of the 49 private institutions responding, only 87 sent cata- 
logues, and of tliis number 8 were so indefinite in their statements 
that they were valueless for the purposes of this study. The courses 
in the 29 remaining private schools varied so tl^at no conclusions 
could be drawn from t lie group as such, but they gave valuable sug- 
gefltions for the inquiry as a whole. Of the. State institutions sup- 
* plying catalogues, 75 have courses de^jjiated as kindergarten-' 
primary courses. These, with two city training-school courses and 
those in the private institutions, over 1UU in all, constitute the basis 
for the conclusions here presented. 

The courses of study in question show a wide variety. Some of t hem, 
about u fourth, are very good both on the kindergarten and primary 
side; a larger proportion, perhaps one-half, are only fair as to the kin- 
dergarten phase, but good as to the primary phuse. The remainder 
make very little provision foi* the kindergarten children, and de- 
vote almost the whole time to the work of the grades. 1 This judg- 
ement is based on the extent to which the courses serve the purpose 
for which they were organized, i. e.. that of giving teachers the 
special training required for successful work with children in the 
kindergarten and early primary grades. It was the idea of pro- 
viding such training for the whole period that brought the kinder- 
garten-primary courses r n^to existence. The kindergartens of the 
country enroll more than a half million children. If their interests 
are to be safeguarded, many of these courses need to be materially 
improved on the kindergarten, side. To have kindergarten-primary 
courses instead of separate courses is a step in advance, provided that 
the work for each group is as well done as it is when the courses are 

> Material assistance In tbe ciaitai (1 cation ot these o&uraea was given by Mias Harriet t 
Howard, former gpeclaUut In kindergarten educatjxn^ v 
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separate. The fact that 'a number of the kindergarten-primary 
courses are very good, both on the kindergarten and primary side, 
shows that t,he organization of such courses presents no special diffi- 
culties. 

time saved by combining the instruction for both groups. 

Combining the training for children of both kindergarten and' 
primary ages into one course of study nmy seem to require more 
time than separate courses for each, because the period covered is a 
longer one. This is offset, howevef, by organizing the courses into 
one whole. Both the kindergarten and primary grades use the same 
educational means — play nnd games, the several types of handwork, 
music, and language. In a combined course the work in each of 
these subjects should begin on the level of the kindergarten children 
nnd he carried forward to meet .the needs oVthe children in the pri- 
mary grades also. This applies equally to courses in educational 
theory and methods. Such courses should be followed by special 
.courses adapted to the needs of the youngest as well as the oldest 
children. A course in language, for example, beginning with the 
needs of the children of kindergarten age and carried forward to 
include thiise of the older children, should he followed by special 
work in the technique of reading, writing, etc. A course in hand- 
work might need special work at the upper end, and would need 
considerable special work to adapt it to the needs of the youngest 
children. It is needless to say that such an organization of the work 
would be of far greater value to students than separate kindergarten 
or primary courses, since^t would enable the teachers of the children 
in the kindergarten rfiaPof those in the primary grades to see their 
own s^ork in relation to that of the other, and Ho the educational 
process as a whole. 

GRADES TO BE INCLUDED IN A KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY COURSE 
1 OF STUDY. 

The question of the number of grades that can be combined with 
the kindergarten without weakening the work at one enditor the 
other has not y.et been fully decided. The idea that brought such a 
- course of study into existence is that the years from 4 to 8 consti- 
tute one psychological period, and that the work of this period repre- 
sents a distinct type. It is because it is different tha/t the teacher 
•needs special training for it. According to this idea the kinder- 
garten and the first two grades, which are included in this period, 
| belong together. Whether the third grade should be included is a 
question upon which there is as yet no general agreement. The 
work of this grade i9 a transition from the undifferentiated work 
83760* — 24 2 
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of the second grade to the highly differentiated curriculum of the 
fourth and fifth grades. In many of (he courses covered by this 
inquiry the third grade is included, and in some, the fourth also. It 
is the effort to include so long a period that is responsible for inade- 
quate provision for the youngest children. Sjmie pf the courses are in 
reality primary courses only, with only enough work adapted (o the 
youngest children to give the primary work a slight kindergarten 
flavor. Some of the catalogues frankly state that their courses are 
not intended to train kindergarten teachers hut only to improve 
the quality of the primary work. Any attempt to improve the, 
primary work deserves commendation, hut it is fair to ask whether 
such a course ns the one here indicated would not do this effectively. 
This raises an important question. Students who complete special 
courses in State institutions receive diplomas that load to a legal 
qualification to teach grades o ; work covered by the course, taken. 

If the course is designated :> kindergarten-primary course, the stu- 
dents completing it .eceive diplomas that constitute a legal qualities- * 
tjon to teach in kindergarten, although the course may have included 
but a few hours of work adapted to children of kindergarten age. 

Is this fair to the children these graduates are to teach ? Is it fair to 
the graduates themselves?, 

GOOD COURSES SKLKCTKD FOR STUDY. 

In order to answer questions concerning the organization of 
kindergarten-primary courses of study or the improvement of ex- 
isting courses, it has seemed be-t to present a number of the best 
courses found in this inquiry as a basis for the discussion of some 
of the problems that need consideration. Since the help^skcd for 
comes from different types of institutions all these different. types 
nre represented. The course of each institution is first presented in 
skeleton form so that the, professional phases may be seen in their 
relation to the whole. A description of these professional subje^s is 
given so that the general nature ipav he shown. Those descriptions 
were^taken directly from the catalogues, with two exceptions. In 

these the notes were somewhat reduced, with the consent of the 
• % 

persons who prepared them. The descriptions arc not given in the 
order in which they appeared in the catalogues. The purpose in 
giving these was to show the spurific kindergarten phases of a 
kindergarten-primary course. Since it is on this point that the 
most questions are asked, these are grouped together so that their 
collective character may appear at a glance. The descriptions are 
given in the same order for nil the institutions so ns to make com- 
parisons between them easy. The primary courses are not described 
because these generally familiar. 
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I. REPRESENTATIVE TWO-YEAR COURSES OF STUDY. 

COURSES OF DIFFERENT TYPES. 


The courses of study selected for discussion differ in important 
respects. This is due in port to the differences in the institutions 
which they represent. A Stale institution must conform to definite 
requirements which the State makes, and nuisi take definite re- 
sponsibilities for the educational progress of the State. A. city in- 
stitution must conform to the requirements of the city and take a 
datable responsibility for its progress. A private institution is less 
liimled in the scope and character of its work but may lack the 
resources needed for the best work. These conditions affect the 
organ taut ion and control of the courses, the general equipment, the 
opportunities for observation and practice, the nuinher of students, 
-and the Expense of the training given. The different types of 
courses are 'given that those interested in each may know somethin" 
of the condi tiWqs of the other, and may, perhaps, profit hy a knowl- 
edge of the work - in a different field. 

BASIS FOR THE ^ELECTIONS N \PE. 

These courses were selected because each met rvaH>uiihly the 'fol- 
lowing tests: * 

1. Does it contain the subjects that kindergarten and primary 
teachers need in order to carry on success fill work with young 
children- such as music, art, nature study, story telling, games, and 
such courses as psychology, methods in the different subjects, and 
principles of education ? 

k 2. Are the courses in these subjects good in themselves? 

3. Is equal provision made in each subject for the needs of the. 
children -of kindergarten and 'of primary age? 

4. Are the professional courses, such as those in psychology and 
methods, basqri on the hhsorvation of children at the successive 
stages of their development ? 

5. Arc the more elementary professional courses placed early 
enough- in t lie course, to motivate the students' work? Is the se- 
quence of these such as to afford opportunity for growth in educa- 
tional insight and professional spirit? 


THE COURSES OF STUDY IN DETAIL. 


▲ STATIC TKACH KltS ( 01,1, KUK CO U US 13. 

f 

first m:ar. 

% 1 

First Term . * 


Trim unit. 

t. Music 1 (voice) 1 

2. Knglish compnsitlon 1 


Torm/mlt. 

H Kimlrrftirtcn principles 1, 
cliiM study und obsorvntlou. 1 
4. Technics 1 1 
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Second Term. 

Tern) unit. 

1. Psychology 1 1 *L Technics 2 

2. Reading ^and sj>ee<‘h 4 5. Penmanship 

3 Literature 1 

- i 

Third Term. 



Term milt. 


1. History 1 

2. Stories 1 


Term unit. 


3. Drawing — , 1 

4. Technics 3 1 1 


YEAR. 

First Iron. 
Torin unit. 

1. Lower grade methods 1 


2. Kindergarten teaching 

m 

Second term 
Term unit. 

1. Hygiene (special) 1 

2. Primary teaching 1 

Third Term. 
Term unit. 

1. Kindergarten principles 3 1 

2. American government — ^ 1 

3. Arithmetic 1 


Term unit. 

3 Geography 1 

4. School mnnnperuont ' I 


Term unit. 

3. Kindergarten principles 2 1 

4. School management } 


Term unit. 

4. Psychology 2 i 1 

5. School management I 


Descriptive Notes. 

These subjects are thus described: 

Kindergarten technic .s IS . — Work with piny material which alms through 
actual experimentation in the clnssroom to familiarize students with the possl-. 
fcilltles of the gift material as a medium of expression, nnd to acquaint them 
with the respective values of the Kroebelinn nnd other selected piny matorfals. 

This subject Includes a study oft the various forms of handwork suitable. to 
young children and the method of presentation In the kindergarten and the 
primary grades. It includes also a brief survey of the traditional occupations 
' of the kindergarten, experimentation with manual arts materials, and original 
applications of the principles of fine nnd Industrial arts. Materials used: 
Clay, paper, cardboard, textile materials, wood, paints, nnd crayons. 

In the courses In games nnd rhythms a practical study is made of the play 
instincts of children in relation to the games nnd rhythms employed in the 
kindergarten and elementary school, and is given in direct connection with 
the course In child study. It Includes the actual playing of games and i^actlce 
In directing them. 

The course In songU Included In kindergarten technics is a study of material 
and method used In developing tone nnd rhythm In expression In young chil- 
dren. Through class practice and discussion the student acquires a tested fund 
• of musical material together with principles for furthering the musical de- 
velopment of the child. (A music teat is required upon entrance to this 
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course. Those whose playing Is Inadequate are provided with prnctice 
facilities.) 

Kindergarten principles /. — A study of the iustincts, interests, und activities 
of children, with the aim of giving the stfadent an understanding of child 
uattire as well as u working knowledge of principles to be applied in dealing 
Aitli young childreu. Directed observations and selected readings supplement 
the study of the texts. The texts are Xorswortby and Whitley’s Psychology of 
Childhood and Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of Child Study. 

Kindergarten principles 2 anti 3 aiiu^to give further knowledge of educational 
principles, ffi- the end that curriculum making and using inuy l>e intelligently 
undertaken; aud that the organization, hygiene, and equipment fuay be under- 
stood. A brief study Is made of the history of the kindergarten and its place 
in the school. Texts: Froebel, Hughes, Dewey. Vandewaiker, MacVannel, 
Moatcssori. and others. 

Kindergarten teaching aims to develop Insight and skill In directing the 
education of^ouug children. As an assistant to the director of the kinder- 
garten the student meets the problems involved in the cure of children, the 
room, and materials, and lias specific responsibility for planning and conduct- 
ing the various activities of the kindergarten. 

Primary teaching . — Experience in teaching children of the first grade, not 
only gives n knowledge of primary work, required from many kindergartnera, 
but gives u broader view of the work of the kindergarten Itself. 

A CITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION COURSE OF STUDY. 

FIRST YBAB. 

First Semester. 

The same for all groups. 

Principles of art 

Art appreciation --- 

biological nature study 

Educational guidance 

Grammar - 

Composition , 

Speech arts „ 

Elements of handwriting V- 

Principles and practice of sewing 

Personal hygiene 

Use of library material 

Elements of music 

Gymnastic exercises • 

Psychology of the 1 earner 

European background of American hlstory_i 

Second Semester.' 

0 

Kludergurteu group. 

Beginnings of Industrial art 

Dramatic arts and games for young children 

Supervised observation and participation. ~ 

Education of early childhood 


Period* 

per week. Credits. 

4 2 * 

3 - 21 

8 2* 

3 2 * 


Periods 

per week. Credits. 

2 | 

1 • i 

2 II 


2 1 
2 1 
1 
1 


1 

1 

2 


2 1 
2 1 



a. 
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Periods ' 

Per week. Credit* 


Play material and equipment^ . 3 2i 

Literary interpretation 4 2$ 

Nutrition and child hygiene 1 - [ 

Beginnings of musle^ 3 2$ 

Exercises — games and dances ♦ 12 2J 


KRCO\n VK4R 
Third Hc9HListvr m 

. PerimU 

per week. Cnditi. 

Dtalgn and 1 dust ration - 1} 

Beginning of tine arts — J • 12 1} 

Curriculum for kindergarten I 4 3 

Practice teaching I fi half days pen, week. 0 

Literature and story telling tor young children. 3 2$ 

Advanced games and dances 1 j 

School and community 1 i 

Fourth & cm inter. 

Periods 

per week. CruJlta. 

Kindergarten curriculum II 4 3 

Practice teaching II 5 half days. Di 

History of modem elementary education - U 

Organization and administration of city school systems «_ 1 i 

Principles of education — 12 1J 

Special methods in lower primary education 3 12} 

Psychology of learning j 12 1} 

Descriptive .Votes. 

This is. a kindergajter\ curriculum instead of a kindergarten-pri- 
mary curriculum, but the work of the kindergarten is recoguized as 
an organic part of that of the school as a whole. The phases of work 
characteristic of the kindergarten arc thus described : 

Play materials and equipment. — Ttie purpose of this course Is (1) to study 
«. various types of play materials used by children, such as blocks, toys.' 
Froebelian material, and physical apparatus, and their relative values In the 
education of young children; (2) to study methods pf using these by working 
with the materials umi observing children at work; (3) through theory, prac- 
tice, and observation, to understand uot only the selection and handling of 
such materials but the habits, knowledge, and skiUs, derived from their use by 
children; (4) to study the equipment of a kindergarten from the standpoint of 
children’s needs. 

Dramatic arts and games of young children . — The purpose of this course Is to 
consider (1) the evolution of the idea of play, and the meaning and place of 
play In the educatlou of young children ; (2) simple physical activities, 
rhythms, ball gomes, etc.; (3) representative and dramatic plays, the Informal 
game with simple plot, Interests which furnish material for plays, forces 
which Influence children's plays and games; ( 4 ) traditional or formal games 

finfj rijmrttm 
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Beginnings of music. — The purpose of this course Is (1) to give a general 
recognition of the. elements of music, and the poetic and melodic content of 
song; (2) to Btudy the elements of a good song for young children and to 
select u repertoire of songs suitable (u) for children to sing, (b) to sing to 
children; (3) to study methods of teaching singing to young children, their 
voice possibilities and limitations; (4) to consider the elements of good instru- 
mental music for kindergarten and to select a repertoire for appreciation, 
Interpretation, rhythm ; (5) to study methods of developing appreciation and 
rhythm; ( G > to train in playing for song, rhythm, and appreciation. 

Curriculum of the kindergarten I . — The pun>ose of this course is to consider 
(1) the subject matter of a kindergarten curriculum from the standpoint of 
children’s experiences, interests, and needs; (2) such phases of language, litera- 
ture. line art, manual u^ts. dramatic arts, music, and nature study as are 
adapted to the needs and capacities of children from 4 to (j years of age. the 
specific aims and problems of each subject and its relation to the work in 
the primary; (3) problems of discipline and control and the development of 
social standards governing conduct. 

Curriculum of the kindergarten II. — The purpose of this course is (1) the 
organization of children’s experiences, suitable subject matter and materials 
In the daily and weekly program, which involves the practical application of 
kindergarten principles and method; (2) the development of a curriculum for 
the year which shall meet the demands of the Children’s growing powers ; (3) 
the consideration" of possible objectives to be attained in kindergarten ; (4) 
the examination of types of tests suitable for young children. 

education of early childhood. — The purpose of this course Is (1) to make 
a brief study of the educational reformers who emphasized the education of 
young children, with their contributions to the school of to-day — Comenlus, - 
Pestulozzi, Rousseau, with special emphasis on Proebel, ids theories of educa- 
tion and cBlld study; (2) to consider Dewey's Interpretation of Froebel’s 
ideas and their relation to kindergarten theory and practice to-day; (8) to 
study the physical, mental, and social characteristics of childreu from infancy 
through the sixth year os a busis for selecting and using educational materials 
and methods. 

Special methods in lower primary. — The purpose of this course 1 b to fa- 
miliarize kindergarten students with (1) methods of leaching reading, lan- 
guage, writing, number in first und second grade, and the best available 
materials for the same; (2) the carrying over of subject matter and method 
from the kindergarten to the primary. 

Supervised observation and participation. — The purpose of this course Is 
to give students an opportunity to observe children of 4 to 6 years of age 
at work and play, and to become familiar with the best kindergarten practice 
through directed observation followed by a conference on the work of die 
morning with* the kindergarten director and the Instructor in charge of the 
observation. ' «• 

Practice teaching. I . — Assisting in kindergarten, partial responsibility, each 
school morning for one semester. 

Practice teaching II. — Responsible teaching In kindergarten each school 
morning for one semester. •, 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY COURSEB ^>F STUDY. 
A PRIVATE TRAINING SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 

riBNr tEAB. 


First Semester. 

» Semester 

* hmirn 

Art I 1 2 

Bible 2 

English I, Composition 2 

English tl, Child literature 3 

Games I '2 

Handwork I 3 

Music I 2 


Second Sew ester. 

Semester 

bouri. 


Art II 2 

Art studies 2 

(laities 11 2 

Handwork II 2 

Kindergarten methmls 2 

Music II 2 

Nature 2 

Sociology -_I 2 


Observation, two periods tier week. 


Physical training — Three [periods per week. Pianoforte — KxtrtL 


SECOND YEAR. 


SoraoHter 

hours. 


Education I 2 

Primary methods I 2 

Psychology I 3 


Rrmrater 

hours. 


education II 3 

Primary .methods II__^ 2 

Psychology II 2 


Teaching, 5 mornings i>er week for 24 weeks. 

Subjects alternating with teaching : School management, 2 semester hours; 
bygieue, 3 semester hours. Pianoforte, extra. 


Descriptive ft'otes. 

In this curriculum the courses in the basic kindergarten subjects 
are thus described : 

Handwork 1 . — This course offers training in the use of play material as a 
-tneaus of enlarging und organizing the children's experience. The materials 
used are blocks und building materials of various kiuds; the Froebelluu gifts, 
the Montessori material ; toys. A practical course leading directly to the work 
of the school room. 

Handwork II . — This course Includes the consideration of play materials with 
the view to choosing those most suited to the development of children of kin- 
dergarten age. It offers the studeut much practice in paper teuriug, cutting, 
and folding; card board and paper construction; weaving; raphiu; blue prints; 
sand; simple woodwork.; and various nature materlul. Original and directed 
work. 

Games /.—The general aim of this course Is to train students to ply games 
and to develop a keen appreciation of the educational value of play. It in- 
cludes a study of the theory and history of play, and the playing of games suit- 
able for children from 4 to 8 yeure of age. Practice in simple rhythms. Text: 
Curtis’s Education Through Play. 

Gomes //.—A study of the value of types of play activities approved by 
modem educational practice. Adaptation of old games to new - situations. 
Dramatic plays. Folk dances. Reference : Crompton's Folk Dance Book No. 1. 

Music I and //.—This course has a three-fold purpose. (1) To cause pro- 
spective kindergarten teachers to appreciate music Itself more keenly. (2) To 
give them a fairly large amount of drill In those practical aspects of vocal music 
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which are necessary to them as kindergarten teachers. (3). To acquaint them 
with the idealR underlying, and the practical principles of rote-singing In the 
kindergarten. 

The first of these purposes is accomplished through lecture material upon 
how to listen to music, the history of music, etc.; the second through definitely 
planned work in sight singing, ear training, and melody writing; the third 
through lectures, observation of singing in the practice kindergartens, and ex- 
amination of some of the best rote-song collections. (There is no entrance 
requirement in piano. Students who play with ease and expression receive a 
certificate to that efTeot with the regular diploma. Those who lack this pro- 
ficiency may continue their study of piano. Upon passing the required tests 
the certificate will be granted them at any later date). 

Kindergarten method*.— A discussion of observations in the kindergarten, 
one morn lag a week, as a basis for the study of program making. The Interests 
^of children (if kindergarten age, hygiene, discipline, and the principles under- 
lying the work done in the kindergarten are considered. Text: Kilpatrick’s 
Individual in the MaklDg. 

Kindergarten methods II. — Discussion of the principles underlying the cur- 
riculum. Writing programs for criticism. A study of typical programs. The 
project method. Observation in the kindergarten and primary grades. Terts: 
Hill’s Experimental Studies in Kindergarten Education; Hill’s Report in The 
Kindergarten; The Kindergarten Curriculum, Rureau of Education Bulletin 
lblil. No. 16. 

primary method * I. — This includes a study of the organization of the ele- 
mentary schools witli special reference to the primary grades and a comparison 
of the aims, principles, meti*>ds, and subject matter of the kindergarten and 
primary school. 

General methods of teaching lo the primary grade with emphasis on reading 
are given during the first semester. Recitations, prescribed reading, and discus- 
sions based on observations lnNthe practice school. 

I’nmary methods II . — A careful study of the first lessons In writing, spelling, 
number work, and primary hand work, according to the best approved and pro- 
gressive primary method* Prescribed reading, recitations, and papers. 

Observation and teaching. 

Observation— Two hours per week, first year. Discussion of kindergarten 
methods. 

Teaching— Five mornings each week are given to student-teaching each 

week for 24 weeks. In the kindergarten and primary schopl, under the direction 

of tlie teachers of these schools and the supervisor of kindergartens. Careful 

t ruining in preparation and Id the duties of the schoolroom. 

« 

THE TWO-YEAR COURSES OF STUDY DISCUSSED. 

i 

The first of these courses of study is of a type which is being in- 
creasingly adopted in State teacher-training institutions. This type 
requires a designated number of subjects for graduation from all 
courses but allows the selection of a group of others in order that 
students may make definite preparation tor either lower, middle, or 
upper grade work. In tins two-year' kindergarten -primary course, 
18 of the 24 required subjects axe prescribed ; the remaining 6 are 
83700°— 24 3 
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kindergarten-primary subjects as such. They include one term unit 
of child study and observation, two of kindergarten principles, and 
three of kindergarten technics. The teaching includes both kinder- 
garten and first grade. 

In the senior year the students are divided into three groups for 
the distribution of the practice teaching. The schedule given is that 
of only one of these groups. The sequence of subjects would there- 
fore differ from those given. 

The application of these tests to this course shows that it meets 
them fairly well. It includes all the subjects mentioned except 
nature study. The courses are practically all modern in their ap- 
proach and content, and the needs of the younger children are well 
provided for. From the fact that several subjects are specifically 
termed “ kindergarten ” subjects, one might infer that there was an 
over- proportion ate emphasis on the kindergarten side. A study of 
these courses will show, however, that although they are designated 
as kindergarten courses and begin on the level of the kindergarten 
child they are carried forward to cover the needs of- the children in 
the grades as well. This shows the need for a new term— one less 
cumbersome than “kindergarten-primary” but which ><ll have the 
same meaning. In contras* to many other courses there is one re- 
spect in which this one favors the kindergarten children, and that i.i 
in the amount of practice teaching. A two-hour period a day for 
12 weeks is devoted to practice teaching in the kindergarten while 
only one hour a day for the same period is given to that in the grades. 
The work in all the subjects .has an objective basis, and seems to be 
so placed as to motivate the students' work from the beginning. 

The second of the two-year courses of study^s a kindergarten 
course only. It was included because a city course was desired and 
no two-year city kindergarten-primary course could be obtained. An- 
other reason for including it was that although it is not a kinder- 
garten-primary course, the kindergarten instruction as such is very 
well organized, and is very well related to the work of the primary 
course. It will be noted that the approach to the kindergarten sub- 
jects is modern, and that the content is good. The needs of the 
children of kindergarten age are well met, and the work will form 
a good basis for the work of the grades tq follow. -The fourth ami 
fifth tests are well met. Like the preceding couree it contains no 
nature study. 

The third course of study in this group presents quite a contrast 
to the others. On first examination one would judge it to be a kin- 
dergarten course only, since the descriptive notes of the majority 
of the subjects mention work for the kindergarten only. Courses 
in primary methods are given, however, and the practice teaching 
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includes both kindergarten and primary grades. Two 12-week terms 

are devoted to tins, but the amount devoted to the kindergarten and 

primary work, respectively, is not stated. It is therefore evident 

that the provision for the primary children is by no means equal 

to that for the kindergarten children, and in this respect it is in 

marked contrast to the courses in many State institutions in which 

t ie provision for the children of kindergarten age is inadequate. In 

nil points except the inadequate provision for primary children the 

course meets the tests referred to quife well. The curriculum in- 

dudra nature study, sociolop-, and liilde study, in addition to the 

•I'*" 11 subjects. Ihe content of the courses in the different subjects 

,s good and ,he methods modern. The fourth and fifth tests are well 
met. 

POINTS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY COURSE 

OF. STUDY. 

% 

J his rajses the question as to what a course designated as “ kinder- ‘ 
gallon-primary ” should be. The fact that some such courses have 
only enough kindergarten instruction to give the primary work a 
slight kindergarten flavor has already been mentioned. The other 
extreme is to provide only enough primary instruction to give the 
kindergarten work a slight primary flavor. Do either of these types 
moot the needs? Is not the right conception of such a course that 
o one which trains teachers for the special type of work which the 
w note kindergarten-primary period represents? If so, the instruc- 
tion in all the courses should cover the whole period-not the kinder- 
garten phase only or the primary phase only. Few would question 
the need of improving the courses in which inadequate provision is 
made for the kincergarten children, but do not those that make 
inadequate provision on the primary side need improving also? It 
is on the primary side that the courses in many of the private train- 
ing schools are weak. I his is especially true of the group of pri- 
vate training schools that were organized as kindergarten-training 

" 2 t S ! 4 and l f hat hav * recently added primary courses in ordef 
to meet the present demand for teachers capable of teaching chil- 
dren in the kindergarten or primary or both. These institutions 
have contributed much to the improvement of educational beginnings 4 
!•' ,heir , e * orts for a better type of education for little chiidref 
any of them are now making a new contribution by helping to 
make the kindergarten-primary courses all that they should be. 
ieir own work would bo materially strengthened if all the subiects 
aught covered the whole kindergarten-primary period inZd oTa 
part of it only, whether the one end or the other. It is bv 

that tHe Privat * institution; 
an help to make the kindergarten-primary course what it should be. 
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SUMMARY OF THE TWO-YEAR COURSES OF. STUDY. 

These courses as a group give occasion for encouragement, since 
they show that a twp-year course may tie a good course, even though 
a longer one would be better. The curriculum is as good perhaps 
as a two-year curriculum can be expected to be. The omission of 
nature study is to be regretted, since the kindergarten-primary period 
is the period when the senses are most active and right habits are 
formed. The professional courses are based on the oliservat ion of 
childrens activities 5 the content of these is good, and they are well 
placed in the course as a whole. Instruction in tests and measure- 
. ments would add materially to the students’ equipment, and some 
of this is probably included in the work in psychology. The chief 
weakness in such courses of study is the lack of adequate subject 
matter. The advantage which larger knowledge affords will lie seen 
in the three and four year courses which follow. 

II. REPRESENTATIVE THREE-YEAR COURSES OF STUDY. 

* 

LONGER COURSES NEEDED. 

The need for a more adequate training than a two-year course of 
study affords is generally recognized, and it is gratifying to know 
that maiy institutions are responding to that need by offering longer 
courses. The great majority of courses for teachers in the elemen- 
tary grades are still two-year courses only. Of the 100 or more 
institutions covered by this inquiry, more than two-thirds are au- 
thorized to give three or four year courses — the latter leading to 
• degrees; very few are yet doing so. Many 'qf these announce that 
they will give such courses as soon as the conditions and demands 
for them justify such changes. Many offer in their summer sessions 
advanced courses leading to degrees, and the overwhelming number 
of teachers in service who attend the summer sessions of teacher- 
training institutions includes many who are working for this larger 
preparation. One State has lengthened all the courses in all the 
State teacher-training schools to three years. A few other institu- 
tions also give three-year courses. About a dozen give four-year 
courses and one requires five years in the several fields of specializa- 
tion — kindergarten, kindergarten-primary, elementary, high school, 
home economics, music, etc. All these courses are still largely in 
the experimental stage. Because of these conditions the three and 
four year courses here presented should 1h> given careful thought. 
The fact that such lengthening of courses is in progress is encour- 
aging, but for the immediate future the pressing need i9 the improve- 
. ment of the two-year coun^. This study was undertakeu as • 
means to that end. . ■ ' ’ 
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PRRSItVfAN 

First Semester, 

Hour*. 


introductory psychology •; 

English composition 3 

Kindergarten games 1 

Kindergarten play materials 1 

Primary methods o 

Hand work _ o 

Observation in kindergarten.. 3 

Gymnasium. 


Frt ond Semester. 

Hoori. 


Principles of education 3 

English composition 3 

Kindergarten games 1 

Kindergarten occupations 1 1 

Civic biology 3 

Primary methods o 

School management 

Gymnasium. 


Kindergarten gifts 
Kindergarten observation and 

teaching 

Public scIiqoI drawing 

Public school music 

Kindergarten stories 

Paidology 

Piano 

Sanitation 


Kindergarten gifts 2 

Teaching in primary and plan 

writing 3 

Public school drawing ] 

Gardening 3 

Public school music 1 

literature for the grades 2 

English poetry 3 

Piano 1 


sop MOM OH F. YKAR. 
2 

3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 


JL Nil 

Teaching in primary and plan 


writing 3 

Mother play o 

American government ^ 

History of education 3 

Elementary course \ 

Sociology .) 

Elect i yps 


Tltis institution grants the decree 
those who take the following work 
given : 

• • 

Foreign languages 4 

History * g 

Civic biology g 

Electives = 


YF.AR. 

Observation and tenchiug In kin- 


dergarten 7 

Mother play j 

Kindergarten curriculum 2 

Experiments In education __ 1 

Sewing and cooking 3 ' 

Games for music teachers 1 


bachelor of science iu education to 

the fourth yeat of the course above 

Foreign languages 4 

History 3 

Klectlves o 


Desrriptire Notes. 

, Tho courses in this curriculum are thus described : 

Gift,, ploy material, and occupation*. -Theory and practice In the use o 
phiy material, Including the gifts, occupAtious, and other play material a 
toys, building blocks, tef tiles. boxes, wood, etc. ™«ter|al, a 

Game*, rhythm*, tong*, and ptay . — A study of expressions of child life th< 
theories of play, and the playing of guinea. 
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kindergarten-primary coursr; of study. 


Mu „j r -Public school music. Nature of work not specified. 

Curriculum.— A study of the selection uml organization of subjecl -matter 
om^mnterlals used In the kindergarten, ami a discussion of the pr:t« tivul 

problems of those who teach young children. 

FrabeV* Mother Play.— A study of this work with reference to other writ- 
ings 0 f Froebel. Educational laws and universal truths are presented and 
insigl* gained Into child life. Experiments iti education. A study and com- 
parison of Froebel with recent educators of young children. 

Primary methods— Three times a week throughout one year the class is 
given a lesson In primary methods.’ At the close of each lesson the class m 
taken to the training school to see the application of these methods in a model 
lesson given by the critic teacher. 

Practice teaching - This includes observation ami practice leading In the 
kindergarten, and n class of one period each week for the discussion of the 
daily work in the kindergarten, and also, an individual weekly conference 
for neh student who is doii|g practice teaching. 

A CITY NORM At. COM.EGK COT'ltSE OF STUDY. 
first oh ruK-sinus ybak. 

^ < 

N# ri>nd Rt itiestvr . 


First Xenuxter. 


1 Vriufls 


Subject h. 

1. Education 1 (elementary psy- 

chology— 

2. English I (composition) 

3. Kimlergnrten-pr unary princi- 

ples ( infancy and nursery 
period ) — 

4. Nature study 

W. Music (vocal) 

G. Gymnasium - - — 

7. Observation 


Period* 

Subjects. per week. 

1 Education 1 (elementary pay-, 
etiology 

2. English 1 (composition I 

3. Kinderga rtcii-priinar.. princi- 

ples ( kindergiirlcn period l . 

4. Nature study 

5. English VI (oral expression) 

G. Gymnasium 

7. observation ® 


3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

O 


First Semester. 

1 . Kindergarten -primary princi- 

ples '* 

Mother play and child 

study 2 

Play materials 

Stories 

Games * 

2. Primary methods (English, 

arithmetic, science ) -1 

3. Science II (hygiene) 3 

4 . Muifc (vooul and instru- 

mental) * 

!>. Gymnasium 2 

6. Observation and practice In 
kindergarten 


sm omi uit Jrsmii v roi. 

Second Semester. 

1. Kimlergnrten-prhuary princi- 
ples. 

Mother play und clilhl 

study 2 

Plny-imitcrlul.s *. - 

Games * 

2. Primary methods (English, 

arithmetic, science ) 

3. Drawing HI 

4. Music (vocal und instru- 
ment nil — 

, r >. Gymnasium * 

G. Observation and practice In 
kindergarten 


— 6 


4 

3 

1 

2 
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First Semestir. 

Entire semester given to practice 
work iu kindergartens and lower 
grades (paid substitute work t , 
Weekly conferences and program 
study with kindergarten supervisor. 

Second Semester. 

,, . . Period* 

Subject*. per week. 

1. Kindergarten-primary princi- 
ple t> 

Kindergarten tlieorv 2 

Project method -j 


tiiikd ok .senior yeah.* 

. 1 Second Semester — Continued. 


.... _ Period* 

Subject*. per week. 

1. Kindergarten-primary, etc.— Contd. 

Program 2 

Child-welfare 1 

2 . Education IV (history and 

principles of education) __ 3 

3 . English IV (history of English 

literature) j 3 

4 . Art appreciation, * semester,.] 
Music appreciation. I semester. 

0. Gymnasium 

7 . Observation and practice 


fhxcripti re .Votes. 


Plait materials. (Gifts, occupations, handwork, etc.) Part of the coarse 
ft. the infancy and nursery period (| n kindergarten-primary principles first 
semester, fresh, nhn year) Is devoted to a study of childrens play material 
the hosts of selection, values, etc. Toy shops are visited and tovs discussed' 
Students use Montessnrl and simple Froehellan materials In class and experi- 
mem with children to discover natural childish reactions to such organized 
material, ami methods of presenting wider possibilities than seem evident 
1 he second semester, the study of miitVHal for the 4-li period Is begun 

The second year the regular Froehellan material (large size) is taken up 
so that students may become familiar with the possibilities of the historic 
material. Many supplementary materials— raffla. loom weaving, nature ma- 
terial. and waste material, used. Much free experimental work done to enable 
students to And the possibilities of each material and thus to he better fitted 
help children It creatively. In a few cases, series are worked out 
cncIi student creating her own. 

The course In the project method the senior year sums up ‘the references 
lo and uses of Mils method during the previous years. Its values and dlffl- 
tulttos dlscussedUnd other types than those Involving construction studied. 
Kilpatrick’* used* 

(, ames. t>lai/£ ete.—O ne period a week during the first semester of the Junior 
years work In kindergarten-primary principles Is devoted to the practice of 
Pimes. rhythms, .and plays, suitable for kindergarten, lower primary, and 
! l ,| ".vground. Music mnnuscrlpt notebooks. Second semester, one period a week 
given to discussing the theory of these games and plays, and practice In pre- 
> anting and developing games, and conducting morning circle nnri game 
Jierlods. 

} Music .— ( Each student Is examined In both vocal and Instrtimental music. 
Those deficient In the latter are rtsjuired to practice or take lessons.) Fresh* 
nmn work, choral practice: junior work, class pructice in vocal and Instru- 
mental music. Songs, rhythms, etc., sulrnhle for children. Practice In teaching 
wngs. Special follow up work with students taking outside piano wort 
Senior work, course In appreciation of music and selection of hest music for 
little children. 

| Theory, methods of teaehinp . proprams, etc.— ( Klndergarten-prtmary prln* 
flples, first semester of freshman yearM Child study and Mother Play. Study 

’ lf ,he claw. Ik large tt * sectioned, one section beginning with the work hero outlined 
u lor the ueconcJ nemeeLer. 
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of the infant and nursery periods, with special emphasis on the observation 
of babies and young children. Students encouraged to bring in actual problems 
for discussion so that they may be able to give practical help to young mothers 
and children in nutters of physical care and right habit formation. Hooks 
used. Dr. Richard M. Smith’s “The Baby’s First Two Years.” Macmillan’s 
.< Nursery School." and Gesell’s “ Pre-school Child." Work of second semester, 
a similar study of the kindergarten period. Collateral reading— May U up- 
land's "Character Training." Fisher’s “ Mothers and Child rep." Wheelnok’s 
" Talks to Mothers,” etc. Use of Frochel’s “ Mother Flay Hook heguiv 
In the Junior' year the freshman work is continued. The experiences and 1 
problems ot childhood are analyzed and classified. Text— Froebel’s Mother 
Flays: The plays® taken in groups In relation to problcinsAaud experiences 
already stated, e. g., "The child’s need of companions," "The^nsplng instinct 
und its implications.” "The sense of wonder." etc. Collateral reading con- 
tinued. The children are tl.e starting point, hut through this study students 
are helped to a wider application of the principles first discovered in relatiou 

to the children. . 

Kindergarten theory.— Seuior year. This course aims to summarize the 

work of the two previous years to brlug together in a unified whole the details of 
kindergarten procedure and technique taken in separate courses, that the Inudu- 
nientuls Underlying these may be clearly grasped. 

Methods of teaching, program, etc. — Senior yeur, both semesters. 1 icory 
and practical work <»f progrum-roaklng for kindergarten taken with supervisor 
of ’klndergarteus. Methods of teaching individual subjects, music, games, 
ete. — taken in connection with the study of that subject. 

Child welfare. — Senior year. This course prepares students for the home 
visiting und mothers’ meetings required of all kindergarten teachers in the city 
service. Visits made to baby clinics, schools for deaf, blind, and other liutull- 
ca pped* children. A study Is made of such children and of the problems of 
housing, child labor, etc., in order tiiat students may he fitted for efficient 
community service in relation to problems dealing with the welfare of youug 

children. , . . 

Primary mAlwds.- Junior year. Detailed work in the theory and method 

of presentation of English (reading, composition, spelling, study of poetry, 
etc.l. Arithmetic and scieuce in the first three elementary grudes. Frequent 
discussion of the application of iw.ints In kindergarten procedure to the work, 
of the lower grades in the classes in Kindergarten Principles. . 

Observation and practice— First Beraester, freshman year. Observation uud 
participation work In the model school under guidance of its director. All ele- 
mentary grudes visited, that work rnuy be seen as u whole. Several vIhUs made 
to nursery school und kindergarten with teachers of kindergarten theory. 

During tlie second semester students are assigned to individual klmlergartenu 
one morning u week -three or four of varying tyi*es being observed. Simple 
participation In the dxjieriencea and responsibilities of the kiudergurteu is ex 
pected. Muck of the class work in play materials und child study is based 
upon students’ reports. 

During the Junior year two mornings a week are s^ent In a kindergarten, 
* euch student having experience in three kindergartens during the yeur Cure 
is taken to vary racially and socially the type of children with which the 
helping teacher Is placed. Each student assists In the^feeneral routine, and is 
given one or more opportunities each day for telling a story, developing a game, 
or taking charge of some other experience. This work Is planned and dis- 
cussed with the kindergarten teacher in churge. It Is closely allied with the 
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da>s work, furnishing the “ laboratory practice ” for what Is being developed 
Id the different classes. 

* During the first or second serbester of the senior yeur students do substitute 
work regular assistants in kindergarteu or primary grades, five mornings 
a week. 1 

A PRIVATE COI.LEOE COURSE. 


rIBST 

First Sr writer. 

Times 

Subjects. * per week. 

1. General psychology 3 

*J, Kindergarten ami primary 

methods and obsefvntion.*.- a 

;}. English composition v 4 

4. Play material and handwork. 2 

fi, Child songs and chorus . __ 3 

i>. Gaums and folk dancing- . 4 

7. Assembly, t — 1 


TKAB. 

Second Semester. ^ 

time® 

Subjects. I»er week. 

1. Child psychology 3 

2. Great Hiteralurc 3 

3. Speech 3 

1. Handwork and play material. 2 

f> Hygiene and eugenics 2 

-li Chorus 1 

7. Kindergarten ;md primary 

practice, with supervisory 
conferences (mornings, 3 

hours) 5 


RKCOM) Y+'.Aft. 


First Semester. 

Times 

Subjects. per week. 

1 Genetic psychology 2 

2 Sociology . 2 

3. History _ 2 

4. Child literature .. - 3 

5. Interpretation of music ... .. 1 

U. Chorus 1 

7. Assembly 1 

8. Practice teaching, with super- 

visory conferences t morn* 

lugs, 3 hours.) o 


Second Semester. 

* Time* 

J Subject*. “ per week. 

1. I’hilosnph.% 2 

2. History of education 2 

3. Ercebellan literature 2 

4. Childhood education with cor- 

related observation 4 

fi. Elementary curriculum . .... 2 

f>. Natural science -- 2 

7. Applied art ... ... 2 


S. Plays and games ...... . - 3 

9. Chorus 1 


Timm ykau. 


First Srfn ester. 

TJmes 

Subject*. • per week. 

1. Mental measurements 3 

f 2. Teaching process 3 


3. Children's literature 2 

4. Interpretation of art 2 

5. Domestic science 2 

It Assembly 1 

7. Chorus 1 

8. Practice teaching, with confer- 

ences (mornings, 3 limit's) — . r » 


Second Semester. 

Time* 

Subjects. per week* 

1 Educational sociology 2 

2. Current educational problems- 1 

3. Religious education 2 

4. Advanced elementary curric- 

ulum y~ 4 

5. Plays, festivals, and pageants. 2 

6. Chorus 1 

7. Practice teaching (with confer- 

ences) 5 


* 

1 Student* who look forward to kindergarten positions are given one month of t£ts 
bem eater for ttrst and m»cond grade participation. Those who look forward to pri- 
mary work are given the whole Homester for primary pracUce, since they have had kinder- 
garten practice In the junior year. * 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY COURSES OF STUDY. 

Descriptive Notes. 


The basic kindergarten subjects of this curriculum are thus de- 
scribed : 


Manual activities.— *, 1) Play material. This includes a study of all the play 
material of the kindergarten ; floor blocks, large and small; material designed 
especially for table work, such as the Froebelinn building blocks aud Hat ma- 
terial ; and toys of all varieties. The educational principles which underlie 
the selection, organization, and presentation of play material to meet tbe 
needs of little children are clearly brought out. Assigned reading, play with 
the materials, and class discussions. 

(2) Hand work. Such plastic, industrial, and graphic occupations as lend 
themselves to the child's manipulation and . purposes, e introduced. Sand, 
clay, paper, wood, cloth, reed, and raphia are the pr..u-ipal materials, and 
skill is stressed in handling such tools as the hammer, brush, crayon, needle, 
aud scissors. (3) A study is made of the project method applied in the field 
of manuul activity. Projects suitable to the kindergarten and primary grades 
are spontaneously developed in class. 

Plays and games of early childhood — This course Is devoted to the simple 
rhythms of the little child, such as the march, skip, and run. the movement 
and social plays growing out of these, sense plays, and hall plays. A few 
representative and dramatic games are also taken up. beginning with the 
child's attempts at characterization and plot making. Lectures, required read 
ings, and playing of the activities discussed. 

Dramatization. This course continues the study of plays and games and 
their growth into the competitive and dramatic games of the primary grades. 
A course of lectures on the development of drama in the history of the folk 
is given and the parallel traced between the development here aud with the 
child. „ Old folk games and plays are revived and studied for their value as 
pat terns. 

Play festival and popeanf.-This is Intended for graduate student^ and In- 
cludes n review of the plays and games of little children, with special study of 
their values. 

Music .— First semester— elements of music, rhythm, melody, scales, intervals, 
triads. Second semester— children’s songs, principles governing the selection 
of music for children, singing of songs, children's voices, training of monotones 

Interpretation of mime.— This eoqrsfc Is designed to develop an understand- 
ing and appreciation of this great modern art expression. It inefbdes a study 
of rhythm, the development of the melodic sense, aud the metyiing of harmony. 
Lectures, illustrations on the piano and victrola, note books. 

(The ability to play the piano and to slDg simple songs, although not an 
entrance requirement. 1 b a highly desirable quality for the teacher of young 
children. Those who are not so prepared at entrance are expected to make up 
‘heir deficiency during the course by means of private lessons.) 

Theory of teaching or curricula and method*.— This Includes the following 
courses: 1. The Kindergarten curriculum, which gives a preliminary study 
of the activities, environment, and methods of the kindergarten In relation to 
the development of subject matter. The course is prefaced by a careful study 
of children, especially of the problem type. Correlated observations and con- 
ferences. , 

2. Childhood education. — In this a careful study Is made of the kindergarten 
and primary room and equipment; of both Indoor and outdoor activities, in- 
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eluding the open-air school, playground, and excursions. The relation of the 
kindergarten to the home aud to the grades is thoroughly discussed, together 
with ways of promoting cooperation UDd a continuous education for the child. 

Text: Palmer’s "Play Life in the First Eight Years." Supplementary reading 
and correlated observation. 

Closely related to this is the course in Froebelian literature listed under 
Principles of Education. This is described as follows: In order that t"he 
student may understand the originul philosophy and ideals of ,tlie kindergarten 
h study is made of Froehel’s life, including the educational influences to which 
he was subjected. His principal writings, the Education of Man and the 
Mother Piny, ate studied. Special consideration is given to Froehels Play 
Songs ns typical examples of how understand children and to meet their 
needs. The Mother Play songs are illustrations rf the educational principles 
which underlie the entire training of the child, as they are a profound treatise 
on the philosophy of education. 

Minary method *.— This includes the following subjects: (1) Primary 

methods : a preliminary study of the best methods of teaching beginning reading, 
writing, nnd number, in the primary grades. Demonstration, class discussion, 
assigned reading. (2) Elementary curriculum. A plan of study for the first 
f( ’ lUr grades of the elementary school is presented with suggestions for its 
development through the use of projects. Special emphasis is placed on the 
teaching of beginning reading, writing, nnd number, in connection with 
children’s activities. Lectures, required readings, and observation In the 
demonstration school. (31 Mental measurement: a general survey of the 
intelligence nnd acquisition tests available for use in kindergarten and primary 
grades. (4) The teaching process; for third-year students. It includes the 
study of the problems of organization, control, standards, tests, records, and 
the relation of progressive kindergarten and elementary procedure. Required 
rending and class discussion. 

Observation an$ practice . 

1. Observation and practice the second semester of the first year for^ 2J 
hours each morning, either In a kindergarten or a primary grade. Daily talks 
with the teacher In charge, nnd monthly conferences with the supervisors. 

1 Practice teaching is continued the first semester of the second year ulso. 

The students responsibility is gradually increased so that she is given occasional 
clmrge of the entire morning’s procedure. ’Conferences held regularly by the 
director and supervisors. 

3. In the third year, students have the opportunity to direct or assist either 
in the kindergarten or the grades for the entire session under close supervision. 
Playground, settlement, or other community- experience may he substituted 
for this. Visits to the homes of the children and attendance at mothers’ 
meetings are § part of this year’s responsibilities. 

THE THREE-YEAR COURSES OF STUDY DISCUSSED. 

These courses were subjected to the same tests by which the two- 
tear courses were measured. liecause of the added -time, the cur- 
riculum of a three-year couse should contain additional subject mat- 
ter. The first of these courses includes several additional subjects— 
civic biology, sanitation, paidology, gardening, American govern-' ^ 
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ment, sociology, sewing, and cooking. These seem to be admirably 
chosen. The inclusion of so many academic subjects might seem 
to crowd out the strictly_grofessional ones, but this is not the case. 
The proportion of time devoted to the kindergarten and the primary 
work respectively is very good; and the professional subjects are 
so placed as to motivate the students’ work from the beginning, and 
to provide for the development of educational insight and profes- 
sional spirit. • 

The notes describing the kindergarten subjects are very brief and 
probably indicate only partially the nature of the courses. The notes 
imply that the instruction in play materials, gifts, and occupations, 
for example, applies fb the kindergarten period only, instead of 
including the primary period also; and consequently that they are 
not studied from the modern point of view. This point of view ia 
necessary, however, to enable both kindergarten and primary teachers 
to see their work as phases of the same educational process. If the 
instruction in the so-called “kindergarten subjects” does not cover 
the primary as well as the kindergarten period it does not fully meet 
the requirements of a good kindergarten-primary course. The 
course in the Mother Plays also fails to suggest any application of 
the truths it contains to work beyond the kindergarten. No rela- 
tion is shown between the observation in the kindergarten and any 
other courses. THese phases of the course therefore seem to need 
improvement or a clearer statement concerning their scope and 
method. The work in primary methods seems well organized and 
caiiied out, and provision is made for practice teaching in both the 
kindergarten and primary grades. 

The second of the three-year courses of study contains some addi- 
tional subject matter— nature study, child welfare., the history of 
education, and the history of English literature. Strange to say, 
there is no course in history as such. The added time which a three- 
year course affords is apparently devoted to the strengthening of the 
professional phases of the work— music, English, physical education, 
methods, etc. The course as a whole gives the impression of being 
overbalanced on the professional side. The courses all seem to haw 
an adequate basis in observation, and the methods imply modern 
thought The subjects are so placed in the course as to motivate the 
students’ work properly, and the opportunities for the development 
of educational insight and professional spirit are excellent. The 
provision made for observation and practice teaching both in the 
kindergarten and the grades is very good. 

A comparison between the amount of time devoted to the work 
for children of kindergarten age and that devoted to the children 
beyond the kindergarten shows quite a discrepancy in favor of the 
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kindergarten children. The work in kindergarten-primary princi- 
ples. for example, although admirably organized and apparently 
modern in viewpoint, contains little to indicate that the different 
courses that start on the kindergarten level are carried forward to 
include the work of the primary grades also. The work in games 
„jves a slight suggestion of this larger application, but no more. 

In the courses in theory, methods, and program the application of 
the work to the children beyond the kindergarten is barely men- 

This overemphasis on the kindergarten side is doubtless due in 
part to the fact that certain lines of work are required of kinder- 
garten teachers that are not required of primary teachers in the same 
degree, if at all. Among these are the home visitation and the con- 
ducting of mothers’ meetings. The notes concerning the child study 
courses state that “students are encouraged to bring actual prob- 
lems to the class for discussion so that they may be able to give prac- 
tical help to young mothers and children in matters of physical care 
and right habit formation.” One may reasonably ask whether moth- 
ers do not need help also in dealing with the children beyond the 
kindergarten age. The relatively slight provision for the children 
in the grades may also be accounted for by the fact that the insti- 
tution has a course for primary teachers as such, in addition to the 
kindergarten-primary course, and that the majority of the students 
who are looking forward to work in the primary grades probably 
take that course instead. The work outlined for the children of 
kindergarten age in the kindergarten-primary course is suggestive 
and helpful both as to content and method. In the fact that it applies 
to the work of the primary children but slightly if at all, it falls 
short of the standard of what a true kindergarten-primary course 

should be. t ^ 

The third of this group of courses of study is a three-year course 

only in the sense that a third year of work is given for students 
who have completed the first two years which constitute the regular 
two-year kindergarten-primary course. The course is included in 
this group because it contains many good suggestions and raises some 
interesting questions. The course as a whole contains a good pro^ • 
portion of academic subjects. These are psychology, including child 
psychology and genetic psychology; English, including children’s 
literature and “great” literature; natural science; hygiene and 
eugenics; domestic science; sociology, including educational soci- 
ology ; history ; philosophy, and religious education. The professional 
courses are also numerous. The course as j^jwhole is open to some 
criticisms. The first is thrift is unduly crowded, both on the aca- 
demic and professional sidle. This is apparent from a comparison 
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of the number of hours required per week with the number allowed 
in standard colleges and universities. A second criticism is that the 
academic subjects have little relation to each other and are not or- 
ganized into sequences. 

The work in the professional subjects seems fairlv well organized 
and is good as .to content and method. The courses deserve com- 
mendation m the fact that the majority cover the needs of the kinder- 
garten and primary childi-en equally. Hie work in all of these is 
based on observation of the children— in fact one may well ask 
whether there is not more observation than is necessary. The amount 
&f practice teaching seems unduly great, ami the need of continued 
observation is one of the reasons given for this. The professional 
courses are well distributed, and afford adequate opportunity for 
the development of educational insight and professional spirit. The 
course on a whole contains much that is suggestive and valuable. 
Although the institution is private it is in close touch with the needs 
of the city: not those of the schools only, hut of the settlements and 
playgrounds as well. 


SUMMARY OF THE THREE-YEAR COURSES OF STUDY. - 

The study and comparison of these courses with each other and 
with the two-year courses as a group can not fail to raise mnnv 
questions. As far as could he learned they are the best three-year 
courses in actual operation, hut they are too unlike to justify ‘am- 
conclusions concerning three-year courses as such. Each one has 
poinls of interest and value, but also points that need improving. 
None can yet be considered as an example to he followed. It is 
quite apparent, therefore, that an adequate three-year kindergarten- 
primary course remains to he worked out. ^Much thought has al- 
ready been given to this subject. A committee of kindergarten 
training teachers appointed by the International Kindergarten 
Union has organized a tentative three-year course for the purpose 
of giving helpful suggestions to those who need them. This includes 
a discussion of such topics as the proportion of academic and pro- 
fessional Avork required for a Avell-balanced course, the proper se- 
quence in the different lines of work, and the amount and kind of 
practice teaching. This was published in the Proceedings of the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting for 1921 . The subject is timely, uoav 
that many institutions plan to organize longer courses in the near 
future. Just what the content of such courses should be is a question 
that is receiving much attention among those connected with teucher- 
training institutions. 
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III. REPRESENTATIVE FOUR-YEAR COURSES OF STUDY. 


THE COURSES IN DETAIL 


A STATE UNIVERSITY COUR8BL 

KKESHMAN YRAR. 


First Semester, 

Course. 

Subject (English composition) 

Psychology (the psychology of study) 

IMany (fundamentals of botany) 

Commerce (principles of economics) 

Commerce ( penmanship ) 

English (advanced composition) 

Physical education (hygiene) - 

Recreation (2 hours per week), women 


Unit**. 

, 

3 

3 

o 

3 

. _ . 3 

4 


Second Semester. 

Courw*. IJnltn. 

English (American literature) - 3 

(Jeographv ( fundamentals of modern geography).* 3 

Political science (American government) 3 

Zoology (nature study) -- 3 

Physical education.— -- - - -- 2 

Minor departmental sequent .. — - 

Recreation, women 4 


SOrHOMORK YRAR. 

Fint t Scvicstcr. 

Coiirnp. * Units. 

History (social and political history of modern Europe) 3 

Philosophy (logic) 3 

Principal departmental sequence (selected) o 

Psychology (general psychology) 3 

Physical education - 

Recreation, women 4 

HOIMlOMOHK \ KAR. 

tivcnnii Semester. 

Courae. UnitR. 

History (social and political history of modern Europe) •— 3 

(icogrnphy (geography of California) 3 

Philosophy (logic) 3 

Principal departmental frequence (continued) ___ 4 

Psychology RO (educational psychology) 3 

Recreation, women 4 

JUNIOR TEAR. 

First Semester. 

Course. 1 nits. 

Art (fine and industrial arts education) 2 

Education ^Introductory kindergarten-primary education) 3 

Education ^principles of kindergarten-primary reading and number) 3 

Primary departmental sequence 5 

Public speaking (children's literature) 3 
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Second Semester. 

Course. Uniti 

Art (fine and industrial arts education) 2 

Education (kindergarten-primary curricula and m<‘th««ls> 3 

Music (kindergarten-primary music) 3 

Primary departmental sequence 

Public tipeukitig (the art of story idling) 3 


SENIOR YEAR. 


First Semester. 

• Course. • Vnlt* 

Education (history of klndergurten-priinary education ) 3 

Kdueution (the administration of public education) . . 3 

History (social studies in the kindergarten-primary grades) *2 

English (history of English literature) . .3 

Primary departmental sequence . 5 

Second Semester. 

Course. Cnitu, 

Primary departmental sequence 3 

Teaching (kindergarten-primary teaching) _ . 3 

Teaching (kindergarteu-primary teaching) 5 


Descriptive Xufes. 

(Tbew notes were prepared for this bulletin as the course has been revised, and (he de- 
scriptions that are to appear In the catalogue were not yet ready. Notes deacribing the 
art and handwork and the games and plays were not Included.) 

if usic.— Entrance requirements In piano: Training — a miuimum of two 

years or its equivalent. Test — ability to play with good interpretation ami 
technique accompaniments of the difficulty of the Neldllnger songs, and rhythm* 
of the difficulty^ Arnold and Norton rhythms. In voice — ability to sing cor- 
rectly and without strain any song learned by rote or by note. 

Material. Eighty to one hundred songs from current kindergarten and 
elementary school music texts, learned either by rote or by note; piano ac- 
companiments of 20 of the above, and 10 rhythms of the difficulty of the- 
Hofer material; music writing of 10 or 15 of the simpler songs: cursory study 
of the music of the physical games outlined In the physical education bulletin 
Issued by the State. 

Method; Mainly individual and class recitation of songs and rhythms out 
lined, followed by a series of 10 or 15 lectures on procedure, selection of s-mgs. 
ganjes, posture, child voice, use of the piano, etc. 

Theory. — Introduction to kindergarten-primary education: This course ii 

designed to acquaint students with the educational needs of early childhood 
and to give a basis for the intelligent Interpretation of modern school prac- 
tices. It will Include observation, readings, and class discussion upon the fol- 
lowing topics : The physical and mental characteristics of children at sucre* 
slve levels of growth; the Importance of piny as a means of self-expression 
and development; the school environment from the standpoint of hygiene, of 
play equipment, and art ; and broadening purposes In kindergarten-primary 
education and resulting practices. 

Primary history: materials and methods . — This course deals with the sourer 
of materials for such studies and the arrangement of materials In the currlculi 
of the day: Detailed study of the home and community life of the chllJren; 
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the food, clothing, shelter, and Industries of primitive life hb included In cur- 
ricula ; our traditlous as expressed In the observance of holidays. The pro- 
jects by which these studies may be expressed by the children or presented 
to them. 

Kindergarten-primary curricula and methods. — This course accompanies 
practice teaching. It aims (1) to present n survey of the kindergarten-primary 
currlculuhi as a unit In elementary education; (2) to analyze the classioom 
observation and teaching experiences of the students in terms of educational 
principles; (3) to work out lu detail the principles of selection and organiza- 
tion underlying the various activities, materials, subject matter, and meihods, 
in the kindergarten-primary curriculum; (4) to provide opportunity for student 
teachers to organize uml present for cluss discussion large units or projects 
dealing with significant phases of the curriculum. 

History of kindergarten-primary education.— This course purposes to make 
modern practices and tendencies in the field of klndergarten-prlmury education 
more significant through a study of their origin and growth. The ideals, 
methods, und results of great educators Interested in the development of young 
children will be discussed with reference to present-day problems, objectives, 
and achievements. 

Rending in the primary grades. — This course discusses methods of teaching 
reading in the primury grades. Major topics: Material and procedure fol- 

lowed In teaching reuding in the pre-primer, primer, and reader stages; the 
ose of the reading table; the value of tests in oral and silent reading; the 
work of diagnosis und Instruction of remedial eases. 


A PRIVATE UNIVERSITY COURSE OF 8TUDY. 

FIRST TSAR. 

First Term. 

Course. 

Introduction to kindergarten-primary education 

English composition 

Continuation sequence 1 * 


Second Term. 

Introduction to education 

Introduction to English literature 

Continuation sequence 2 


Third Term. 

Music in kindergarten and primary grades 

Elective 

Continuation sequence 3 


SECOND TEAR. 

First. Term. 

Primary school methods, reading and language 

English composition 

Elective In college of arts, literature, and science 1 


Majors. 
— 1 
— 1 
— 1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 



‘A subject pursued in high school to be continued for three quarters. 


1 
1 
1 

Third Term. 

General methods of touching In elementary schools 1 

Elective — --- 

Elective in college of urts, literature, and srleuce 3— - 1 

nilKD YBAR. 

First Term. • 

Physical education for kindergarten and primary grades: Plays and games. 1 

Community life, social types, and civics in primary grades -- 1 

Elective* (academic or professional) — * - ..... 1 

Second Term. 


80 EJNDERGARTEN-PBIMARY COUBSES OF STUDY. 

Second Term. * • 

Manual arts for kindergarten and primary grades 

Elective (Introductory psychology, udvlsed) 

Elective in oollege of arts, literature, and science 2 


School hygiene — 1 

-Practice teaching --- - — - - 

~ Elective* — - 1 

Third Term. 

Drawing and painting for kindergarten aud primary grades 1 

Class organization. Management aud testing in elementury schools. . 1 

FOURTH TEAR. 

First Term. 

Practice teaching 1 

Introduction to the psychology of elementary* school subjects 1 

Elective 1 


Second Term. 

Practice teaching 

Literature in the kindergarten and primary grades 
Clay modeling 


Third Term. 


Practice teaching or elective • 1 

Kindergarten-primary curriculum 1 

Elective — - ' 1 

Descriptive Notes. 

Manual artt.— Principles and methods underlying the ub ® of materials to 
'the kindergarten and primary grad^, with special reference to modern method 
of experimentation and problem solving. Practical work with nature mate- 
rials: clay, paper, textiles, aad-^ood In connection with the development of 
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projects in construction. Reading; observation; lesson plans; place of mauual 
arts In the curriculum. 

Drawing and painting; clay modeling.— (No outline of these courses given.) 

Plays and game*. — (Physical education for kindergarten and primary grades.) 

A study of children’s natural play activities as the basis for the development 
and organisation of a course of study. Representative plays, folk games, 
ball games, and simple dance forms with reference to their elements of iuterest 
and their physical and social value. Observaton; reading; rei>ort . 

School hygiene . — (No outline of this given.) 

Uu-vic . — Training df the Mudcnts’ voices in breathing, intonation, and phras- 
ing; methods of teaching sieging (o little children; selection of suitable song 
material for kindergarten und primary grades. Prerequisite: Ability to read 
music. 

Theory: Introduction to kindergarten-prirnant education. — Problems of early 
elementary education. A study of the periods in a child’s development, with 
s|»ecial emphasis on the play activities characteristic of the period from 4 
to S years. Reports of readings and regular observation periods required. 

The kindergarten-primary curriculum.— A summarizing course dealing with 
the principles controlling the selection and organization of the subject matter 
for the kindergarten and grades 1 to 3. Evolution of the modern klndergnrten- 
primary curriculum. Prerequisite: Three majors In kindergurten-primnry edu- 
cation. 

Primary school method s . — Principles and methods involved in the teachiug 
of reading, oral and written composition, spelling, and writing In primary 
grades. Major topics : Relation of these subjects to others In the curriculum ; 
materials and procedure followed in teaching incidental reading; phonics; 
examination of reading texts; materiul and motivation for composition; selec- 
tion and teaching of spelling words; early writing lessons. 

Community life: Social types and civics in primary grades.— This deals 
with the selection of material adapted to, the first three grades; vurious methods 
of presenting selected material; lesson plans and devices; observation of 
teaching. Topics included: Home life; celebration of holidays; farpa life: 
social types, as the Indian, shepherd, and viking; local and colonial history. 

Other courses for primary grades — nature study, the project method, prac- 
tice teaching, etc. 

Practice teaching. — Provision is made for this through the kindergarten and 
primary grades of the university elementary school and the public schools 
of the city. The courses are laboratory courses requiring two hours daily 
In the classroom, and such other periods as the critic meetings require, It 
U scheduled for the second term of the third year and the first and second 
terms of the fourth. Practice teaching or an elective Is scheduled for the 
third term of the fourth year. 

# 

THE FOUR-Y JAR COURSES DISCUSSED. 

The four-year courses c study are still few in number, as has 
been stated*. These also differ in the organization^ amount, and 
nature of their work. Because they lead to degrees these courses 
tre much more comprehensive than those in the other groups, espe- 
cially on the academic side. Some of these facts are shown in the ’ ‘ 
two courses here given. They have many points in common but also 
show some marked contrasts. Both have certain designated required 
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subjects and allow a certain number of electives in order to provide 
for the special interests of individual students. These are organized 
into departmental sequences. It is difficult to estimate courses that 
have so large a proportion of electives, but the evidence of their high 
quality is clear. Because of the large academic content, both courses 
meet the first of the designated tests amply, with the possible excep- 
tion of nature study. The first course lists nature study, but the 
implication is that the instruction is academic rather than profes- 
sional. The second has an excellent course, hut it seems to he elective 
instead of required. The professional courses in the t wo institutions 
* are quite similar in organization and content. The class work in 
both is based upon the observation of children, untl this is followed 
by reading and discussion. The instruction in all lines covers the 
entire 4-8 year period. The practice teaching is apparently ample 
for both groups of children. Both courses therefore meet the four 
tests fully. Whether both meet the fifth equally will be discussed 
further on. 

There is a market difference in the two courses of study in the 
placing of the professional subjects in the course as a whole. In the 
first institution the required professional subjects are deferred to 
' the beginning the third or junior year. Students have some pro- 
fessional work before this, however, since they begin their depart- 
mental sequences in the sophomore year and continue them through- 
out the course. These must be selected from a specified number of 
subjects and be directly reluted to the course us a whole. Since they 
^differ with different students, it is difficult to form a judgment of 
the course as a whole. In the second institution some professional 
subjects are taken up at the beginning, along with some academic 
subjects, and the two lines of Work arc carried on side by side 
throughout the course. This course also includes departmental 
sequences which are directly related to the course as a whole. While 
these again differ with individual stuitents, since they are elective, 
students should see their purpose more clearly, having already taken 
the Introduction to Kindergarten-Primary Education, than they 
could if they had not done so. 

The types of organization which these two institutions represent 
raise the question as to which is the better. In the first the fresh- 
man and sophomore years are devoted largely to academic sub- 
jects, and the junior and senior years largely to the professional 
subjects. In the second both academic and professional subjects are 
taken up the first year and continued throughout the course, as 
already stated. fioth courses require four years beyond a four-year 
high-school course. The first one is practically a two-and-n-half* 
year course with the entrance requirements increased. Does a 
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course so organized afford as good an opportunity for professional 
development as the other? The principle that determines the or- 
ganization of the first course is evidently that of the logical organi- 
zation of subject matter. Should this be. the main principle in the 
organization of a professional course? The teacher needs knowledge 
of the subjects represented in the curriculum, but the knowledge 
most fundamental to her success is a knowledge of children and 
their m’eds and interests at the successive .stages* of their develop- 
ment. This can bo gained only in part from classroom study; 
the knowledge that will function most effectively in her work is that 
pained from directed observation and contact with the children 
themselves. It is because, her interests in the children is vital that 
the knowledge so obtained counts and motivates the work in b^j? 
several studies. Her prospect ive teaching is a project to be worked 
out. The project method illustrates a new principle in the organiza- 
tion of subject matter— the psychological approach from the stand- 
point of a fundamental interest. Should not this principle have 
a large recognition in the organization of a professional course? 
The right attitude to, ward children, and an adequate insight into 
their needs and interests arc matters rtf growth. Will there be ade- 
quate opportunity for this growth if the professional subjects are 
deferred? Training teachers who are directly responsible for the 
students’ development feel that the growth of professional insight 
and spirit is of great importance, and they would as a rule prefer 
to have the lines of work that contribute to that end begin.early. 

Such questions as these can he raised in an inquiry of this char- 
acter. but the answer will ultimately have to be made, by those re- 
sponsible for determining what the organization and content of the 
four-year courses of study in the teacher-training colleges shall be. 
At present many such courses are poorly organized because the 
whole matter of their content is in a state of transition. In many 
of the institutions that have recently been empowered to grant de- 
grees the customary two-year courses are being continued, and 
degrees are promised to graduates who later complete two additional 
years of work. In some cases this additional work is wholly aca- 
demic. Will the taking of these academic courses make the student 
the kind of teacher that the holder of an educational degree should 
be? Is not a broadening in the professional side needed also? 

These and many ijtfrer questions concerning teacher training are 
receiving much attention at the present time. The right organiza- 
tion of the four-year professional courses is of great importance to 
Ihe teaching profession. The references given on this subject far 
ther on discuss some of the questions here raised. 
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IV. SUMMARY OF THE COURSES AS A GROUP. 

The fact that institutions as different as those that constitute this 
group have courses of study that represent the kindergarten-pri- 
mary -idea to the extent that these do is cause for satisfaction since 
it shows the course to he practicable. The institutions themselves 
differ in important respects— the length of the school year; the num- 
ber of years: the proportion of academic and professional work; 
the content of the several subjects: the amount of practice teaching, 
and the. type of organization. All have grasped the fundamental 
idea in greater or less degree, however— that of organizing the in- 
struction to meet the needs of children during the entire 4-8 year 
period. If the course is to be effective, however, many of the insti- 
tutions covered l>v this inquiry nce.l to work out the idea more com- 
plctely. Unless the provision for the kindergarten children and the 
primary children is equal, the course is not true to its name. If the 
fundamental needs of both groups are to be met, the eourse should 
include instruction in hygiene and health education. Of the eight 
courses here listed all except one have courses in hygiene, but 
whether this is a course in subject matter or in methods is not clearly 
stated in many instances. If the grouping of the children is_to be. on 
the modern basis, the course should nlso include instruction in educa- 
tional tests and measurements. Of the eight institutions, only two 
have such instruction— one of the three-year and one. of the four- 
\ear course. If the standards in music ^hieJi the kindergarten has 
set are to be maintained for both kindergarten and primary children, 
several of the 100 institutions will need to place a larger emphasis 

upon this subject. ' ... , . 

The description of the music instruction in the catalogues of mam 

institutions did not. indicate whether the work was academic, and 
intended to acquaint the students with the elements of music, or 
whether it was a professional course in the methods of touching 
music to children of kindergarten-primary age. The academic in- 
struction is essential, but no course in music is adequate that docs 
• not include methods of teaching it to children of the. age here n- 
forred to If it is to meet the needs of these children, it should be of 
the kindergarten type. The methods of musical instruction have 
'gained much from the kindergarten with its emphasis on voice wav , 
rote singing, and its use of rhythmic games and exercises The 
work with the children of the primary school age must still he largely 
of this character. Such work calls for the use of a musical instru- 
ment and the ability to play it. Because, musical ability on the part 
of the teacher is essential to the best work in the kindergarten, 
many kindergarten training schools make ability to play the piano 
„ a requirement for graduation or even for entrance to a kindorga 
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course. These standards are fairlv well maintained in the eight 
institutions here given. The courses in music are qf the right type 
and in most cases cover the work for both kindergarten and primary 
children. Three training schools make ability to play the piano a 
requirement for graduation; two place a premium upon such ability, 
and state, whether or not a student is proficient in that, direction in 
recommending them for positions; one recommends for kindergarten 
positions only those who can play the piano; and the others imply 
such, ability, although they make no specific mention of it. Gan 
these standards lie maintained for both kindergarten-primary grades 
hv all the institutions that have kindergarten courses? 

In order to maintain other established standards, several institu- 
tions will need to place a larger emphasis upon their art work also. 
The description of this work in ^hc catalogues failed to show whether 
this iris! ruction was academic, or professional. Here, also, the 
academic must constitute the basis for the professional work, but 
the latter is indispensable in a course for young children. Such a 
lourse should begin with a study of children’s free play with such 
materials as blocks, clay, paint, pencil, etc. It is because kinder- 
garten children are allowed to express their ideas by means of these 
varied modi tfrns, and the improvement of their technique, is effected 
through their efforts to express their ideas more completely, that, the 
kindergarten hns shown the true method of art education. The 
children in the primary grades are still in the period when free 
expression should form the starting point for the more formal work 
that will come later. If the standards of the kindergarten are to 
he maintained for the older children, the art instruction in many 
institutions will need a larger emphasis. The courses in the eight 
institutions here considered show the right kind of beginnings, but 
not all carry the instruction forward along these lines to include 
the work with the older children also. 

If the. needs of young children are to he fully met, the course* of 
'tidy in question should also contain work in storv-telling and 
children’s literature. Such instruction is included in. all of the 
eight courses in this list and also in most of the others covered hv 
this inquiry. Another essential is a course in games. This is also 
included in nil the courses with one exception. In this case it is 
probably included in some, one of the general courses. The instruc- 
tion in games varies in amount nnd content in the different catalogues, 
hut the subject is receiving increased attention in many. 

<£lo course for young children can bo considered complete {hat 
does not include nature study. This is by no means receiving the 
Mention that it should. Of tho eight courses here under considera- 
tion, only two have nature study listed as such. »Jn two courses the* 
•object ia not mentioned ; in one there is a course in gardening and 
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one in civic biology; in another, a course in natural science; and still 
V another, a course in botany and one in zoology, bracketed as nature 
study. One of the institutions that has a four-year course lists sev- 
eral subjects in its catalogue that may be taken as elective. Among 
these is an excellent course in nature study as such. Unfortunately 
it is not listed as a required subject. A course in gardening is of 
value to students, but it does not cover all that should be covered. 
Academic courses in civic biology, natural science, botany, and 
zoology are highly desirable, but students who expect to teach young 
children need courses in methods also. In the fact that nature 
study is so largely ignored, teacher-training schools have takeu 
a backward step in the last few years. The study of kindergarten 
4 training schools made in 1913 showed that at least three-fourths 
had such courses at that time. Kindergarten teachers make this an 
important feature of tlffihr work. The curriculum is in fact or- 
ganized on a seasonal basis, so that the phenomena and activities 
of the successive seasons may be interpreted to the children in terms 
of their own life. How can this valuable type of work be con- 
tinued in the kindergarten and how can it be carried forward into 
the primary grade&if the teachers now in t raining are given no 
instruction in this line? The average ^^nt has fill too little 
knowledge of the fundamental facts and processes of nature, since 
there is practically nothing in the curriculum of the elementary 
school and little in that of the high school to stimulate them to 
» observe or interpret these. The art work of the school is prac- 
tically the only avenue to nature which the school work affords, and 
this contributes much to the appreciation of nature from the stand- 
point of beauty. But is this enough ? Is not a larger acquaintance 
with one ? s nature environment needed for mere intelligence? ( 

If students in training have had instruction in the psychology of 
the developing child, they know that the hunger for sense experience 
is strong- in children of the kindergarten-primary age. If the prin- 
ciple that education must meet the dominant need of a period has 
l)een stressed, they know that nature, study should form a part of a 
course for young children since nature is one of the means for satis- 
fying »these interests and needs. How then can those who are re- 
sponsible for the organization of a kindergarten-primary course 
justify the lack of a course in nature study? It is a truism that a 
knowledge of things should precede instruction in the symbols for 
them. Is this principle observed when nature work i9 crowded out 
of the kindergarten curriculum and instruction in reading crowded 
* i n f The difficulty in teaching children to read is often due to a lack 
of ideas on their part, and the question may* well be asked whether 
time spent in developing-tlje children’s intelligence would not effect! 
saving of time in teaching them to read. A study of nature has a 
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greater value even than this. From it children gain their first con- 
ception of %n order in the processes of nature — of law in the universe. 
The observance of these processes awakens wonder — wonder as to the 
power which causes phenomena that nature constantly presents. It 
is from this wonder that the highest things in life are developed — the 
spirit of inquiry, a reverence for the unfailing order of the universe, 
and a desire to worship the power that makes for righteousnes^. 
Should not a subject -which has such possibilities be given a place in 
ever}' teacher-training curriculum? 

A COMMON TERMINOLOGY NEEDED. »' 

Tlu-re is one respect in which many of the courses of study covered 
by this inquiry could be material}' improved, and tjiat is by the 
adoption of a common terminology for subjects having a given con- 
tent. Among the subjects that a good kindergarten or kindergarten- 
primary course should include are : A study of the child’s develop- 
ment from infancy on through the 4-8 year period; children’s play 
material and manual activities; plays and games; the curriculum for 
the kindergarten-primary period; and the principles that underlie 
the organization of educational material. These subjects are all in- 
cluded in the courses represented in this bulletin, but-under almost as 
many names as there are institutions. The study of the child's de- 
velopment, for example, is listed as child study and observation, in- 
troduction to kindergarten-primary education, kindergarten-primary 
principles, kindergarten theory, etc. The study of children’s play 
material appears under the above heading and also under the follow- 
ing ones: Gifts and occupations, manual activities, handwork, and 
kindergarten technics, or technique. The study of kindergarten- 
primary principles has a widely varying content. In some, courses 
the terra is applied to the study of the child's development; in otlrars 
to the principles that underlie curriculum making; in some to the 
study of Froel)d’9 Mother Plays; and in others to the development of 
the kindergarten movement.- The subject of pldys and games varies 
little in name but much in content. The study of the curriculum is 
also fairly uniform. 

With such a variety of names it is difficult for teachers in one 
institution to compare their work with that of others, since the con- 
tent of subjects having the same name have little in common in 
content, and vie© versa. In view of the need for a greater degrqp 
of uniformity the following suggestions concerning terms for the 
three subjects are offered: First, that the term, “introduction to 
kindergarten-primary education ” be adopted for the first of these, i. e., 
the study of the child’s development. This is4iot only appropriate, 
bat 19 used by several institutions. Second, that the term “kinder- 
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garten-primary technics” be adopted takeover the work on play mate- 
rials and the other names referred to. This is also appropriate and 
is used in several of the courses. Third, that the term “ kinder- 
garten -primary principles be adopted to ltoean the discussion of 
principles that determine the organization of the curriculum and 
methods of procedure. These terms have the advantage of being 
fairly clear and reasonably similar to those used in other teacher- 
training courses. On this basis the mother plays would be taken up 
in the first course and other Froebelian literature in the third. The 
study of Froebel’s life and work, ami the development of the kinder- 
garten movement both in Europe and the United States would 
naturally come in the history of education, which is included in 
most courses. The adoption of these terms with the content men- 
tioned would maje these phases of the kindergarten-primary courses 
much more intelligible to the educational public as a whole. The 
revision of the terminology 7 might go much farther, but additional 
changes would be more easily made after those suggested have be 
eorae general. » 

V. COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

A kindergarten-primary' course is of necessity a cooperative enter- 
prise, and the organization or improvement of such a course will 
require the cooperation of quite a number of the teacher-train- 
ing staff in any institution. Those, most interested in its organ- 
ization or improvement are those who arc responsible for giving 
the instruction to the students — the kindergarten and primary train- 
ing teachers. This instruction will have little weight with students, 
however, unless they see it carried out in the kindergarten and 
primary grades of the. demonstration school. If the course is new 
in the school the first step will he to get the cooperation of the 


demonstration school teachers. This may involve some changes in 
the seating and the equipment in c>oth kindergarten and pfi m a r l. 
rooms. It inny also involve changes in the curriculum and methods 
'9 of the work with the children. 

It will be necessary also to gain the cooperation of the teachers 
of the special subjects which the course includes, such ns music, art. 
physical education, etc. In order to make her instruction to the 
students contribute to the carrying out of the kindergarten-primary 
idea, the music teacher needs to know the musical status of the 
children of kindergarten age, how to meet their needs at this level, 
and how to lead from the work of this period to that suited to the 
children in the primary grades. The art teacher need9 to be fuiniliir | 
with yonng children’s play and jtfaV materials, the function of free 
play with the materials as the first step in art expression, and the 
methods by which a technique is built up from these crude begin- 
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nings. It is on such a foundation that the art work of the grades 
should be based. The same plan should be carried out in the work 
in physical education and other special subjects. To get the unity 
that should obtain between the class instruction in these subjects and 
the work in the demonstration school will doubtless require many 
conferences between 'hie persons concerned in the success of the enter- 
prise, but the results wiy be worth while. It is hoped that the 
teachers in till the institutions in which t lie kindergarten-primary 
idea is not. vet well worked out will work for its more complete 
development in some such manner as that here indicated. 

Such a course of study as the kindergarten-primarv course is 
almost indispensable to the teachers in the early elementary field at 
the present, time. Modern psychology has shown the kindergarten 
conception of education — that of directing the children’s develop- 
ment by means of their activities — to he the right one, not for the 
kindergarten years only hut for the whole period of childhood and 
youth/ The idea that children's activities should constitute a factor 
in their education as well as instruction in the Three, R’s is being 
increasingly accepted. The evidence of this is seen in the introduc- 
tion of music and. manual arts into the curriculum, and the increas- 
. ing recognition of the workshop, the gymnasium, the 1 laboratory, and 
i the playground as necessary parts of the school equipment. The 
work-study-play, or platoon type of school organization, is in fact 
an evidence of the extent to which the idea of education through tha 
children’s activities has been accepted. These different lines of ac- 
tivity have their beginnings in the plays, games, and handwork of 
the kindergarten, and a kindergarten-primary course of study give* 
i the teacher a key to all these lines of effort. Educators now realize 
ft that the kindergarten is in line with all these progressive move- 
ments, and are therefore giving it added recogniti^p and support, 
J In view of these facts it is not surprising that kindergarten- 
.-primary trained teachers are in great demand, not only iu States in 
which kindergartens are plentiful, but also in those in which they 
are scarce. In seeking for new primary teachers at teacher-training 
institutions superintendents ask for those who have had kinder 
I garten-prinmry training because such teachers have had special 
training in games, music, and handwork, and can .therefore be of 
j added service in carrying forward tlfesc lines of activity. Primary 
teachers and supervisors also recognize Ihe value of the* broad°r 
training, such as a kindergarten-primary course of study gives, and 
seek to supplement their own by the courses in early elementary edu- 
cation, covering the kindergarten-primary period, which arc now 
given by universities, especially during the summer session. Such 
courses are given because the interest now centered on (he preschool 
years has brought the work of thut period into the focus of public 
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attention. Courses of the kindergarten-primary type are therefore 
a part of a general movement for better educational beginning* 
They are needed alike in the Stales that have many kindergartens 
and those that have few. They are. needed because teachers in a 
special Held need an outlook upon the v'hole in order to do their 
own work in the best possible way. 1 hey are needed in order to 
provide the children of the country with the type of education best 
^^adapted to their needs. 

The organization of a kindergarten-primary course of stud) at 
the present time is a much easier task than it would have been even 
five years ago. One reason for this is that the kindergarten itself 
has made good progress in these years and that its undet lying princi- 
ples are much lietter understood. Another reason is the bettci pro- 
fessional training of kindergarten-primary teachers in the tcacher- 
" training institutions. One of the objective evidences of this is the 
large increase in the number of teachers in this Held who hold de- 
grees. This larger preparation means a more fundamental insight 
into the principles of education as a whole, and a recognition of the 
4r-8 year period as one which calls for a distinct type of educa- 
tional work. The teachers concerned will therefore see the value of a 
course of the kindergarten-primary type to prospective teachers and 
to the progress of education as* a whole, and will cooperate to a 
common end to bring such a course into existence. 

VI. KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING AS AN AID TO 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

The assistance which teachers with the kindergarten-primary type 
of training curngive in communities that are making the transition 
from the older to the newer type o'f work deserves special comment 
Such a transition calls for a change in the curriculum and methods 
It involves a further change also— a change in the method of classi- 
fying children for the purpose of instruction. Thus far this classi- 
fication has been made on the basis of age. Psychology has now 
shown that there are marked differences in the ability of chilli re* 
of the same age. The classification should t ho re fore he made on the 
basi3 of children’s ability as shown by mental tests instead of by 
their age as measured in years. The relative ability of children 
entering school* for the first time having been determined, they 
are placed in groups according to their ability to progress at a rapid, 
medium, or slow rate. This applies to the kindergarten as well 4 
to the grades. When the grouping has been effected the work in 
both kindergarten and first grade must he adupted to the ability 
and interests of the different groups. It is only as this is done that 
the instruction can Jje adapted to the children’s needs and that they 
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can work happily and without strain. It is in work of this type 
that the teacher with kindergarten-primary training is especially 
needed. Because the number of cities that organize their work on 
this basis is increasing, the demand for kindergarten-primary trained 
teachers can not fail to increase. The cities that are working on 
this plan report that it does much to prevent discouragement and 
failure on the part of the children, and that the number of re- 
jH'atrrs is materially decreased. 

There are many such situations at the present time in which the 
teacher with kindergarten-primary training can he of special serv- 
ice. The nature of these is shown in the reports of recent school sur- 
veys. There are still hundreds, if not thousands, of schools in which 
the new ideas concerning the organization of the school and the 
curriculum and methods of teaching have not vet been accepted and 
in which the work is still distinctly of the old type. As the 
knowledge of the new types spreads, however, the people or the 
school authorities begin to realize that there are better ways of doing 
things than their school represents, and therefore seek means of 
improvement. One of these may bo the engaging of a grade super- 
[' visor: and another the sending of teachers away for summer study, 
i In some cases a diagnosis of the educational situation is desired, and 
: y a school survey by educational expeftf^Js called for. The scope 
and general character of such a survey neeti not be discussed here. 

'‘Because of its bearing upon the subject of this bulletin it is im- 
portant to know the conditions found in the primary grades. 

In schools of the kind here under consideration the lack of the 
modern* spirit obtrudes itself on the observer. It is shown in the 
unatirnetiveness of the rooms, the lack of growing plants or flowers; 
of pictures on the walls that appeal to young children; pf play ma- 
terial of any kind: and of a book table containing picture and story 
books to stimulate their interest. It is shown also in the large classes 
from 40 to bO children— ^quite too many for good work according to 
present standards. It is equally apparent in the curriculum which 
contains little except the three ITs: and in the daily schedule which 
requires children to sit. for 4 to 4$ hours of the 5 that constitute the 
school day, and provides no opportunity for exercise except the 
recesses, and five minutes of formal gymnastics between the class 
recitations. These are confined almost wholly to reading, phonics, 
penmanhsip, and number. Some schools have/ music and drawing 
twice, a week, but the work in these is usually as tormal as that in the 
Other subjects. With the disregard for the. childrens health which 
these conditions show, with the schedule of drills in the three R’s, 
ind the entire lack of subjects that have a natural appeal to young 
children, it is not surprising that the children are unhappy, that fail- 
ores arc numerous, and that, in consequence, the number of repeaters 
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is large. Because of this the first-grade rooms contain a large pro- 
portion of children who a»e taking the work a second if not a third 
time. In a city in which the Bureau of Education recently eondtfcted 
a survey, the number of repeaters in the first-grade rooms \aried 
from one-third to two-thirds. Since these children are overage and 
oversized they constitute an element very difficult to deal with. 
Having lost interest in the subjects they are taking over, and having 
no such subjects as hand work or nature study, the day s work is a 
long, tedious grind. Some seat work is provided, hut this is seldom 
anything besides word, letter, or numher cards which the children 
have probably used hundreds of times before. “ This is so tiresome," 
whispered a litUa first-grade girl to a member of the survey staff to 
explain why s®iad made, so little use of her material. That the 
other children Se of the same opinion was all too evident. Schools 
carried on in this spirit and by such methods are still common in 
many parts of the country. Continuance of such conditions be- 
yond the primary grades is one cause of childrens leaving school 
at as early an age as the law allows-, such conditions as these 
have contributed to making the Ended States “a hation of sixth 
graders.” Shall it remain such* The remedies of the educa- 
tional situation as n whole can not he considered here. The remedies 
for concrete situations such as those referred to should he considered 
since they have, a bearing, indirect if not direct, upon the inquiry 
which this bulletin presents. What recommendations would a survey 
staff make for the improvement of such a situation as the one 

, described ? 

The first recommendation to be made as the result of the find- 
ings would doubtless be that all the children in the first and second 
grades at least be carefully examined and those of corresponding 
ability and achievement be placed in groups by themselves. In the 
survey referred to there were practically three levels of ability 
among the children in each of the first-grade rooms, and at M 
two distinct ones in each of the second. If all those of one level 
of ability in both the first and second grades were grouped to- 
gether in separate rooms, it would he possible to give each group 
the specific instruction it needed. The result would Bk three first 
grade rooms, one of which would contain the brightest children, 
who would be able to make good progress; the second, tile children 
of fair ability; and the third, those who are below the six-year 
level. For the latter the kindergarten type of work was advised. 
The value of the kindergarten as a means of developing children’s 
intelligence has been amply recognized by survey committees, and 
they almost invariably recommend the organization of a kinder 
garten in each school in such situations, for all the children of the 
4-6 year period. 
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Will) such a regrouping in the first and second grades at least 
ie of the conditions for good work has been provided; Additional 
nproved conditions are required if the needs of such a situation 
re to be met. One of these is a course of study that includes the 
lbjccts of special interest to and value for young children — hand- 
ork. games, story telling, nature work, and music. These subjects 
in be so taught and so related to the more technical studies, sucli 
s reading, spelling, numbers, etc., that a vital interest in all will be 
wakened on the part of the children. Without such an interest no 
(Tort can he successful. 

The most important recommendation of all is that concerning 
he securing of teachers whose training will* enable, them to carry 
ul the lines of work here suggested. Since it is evident that much 
Ie pends upon the right kind of a start, it is the kindergarten-pri- 
nary type of training that is needed in particular. Had teachers 
dth such training l>ocn in charge from the beginning such condi- 
inns as those described could have been prevented in largo measure. 
Hie cities that aVe working on the new plan can furnish ample 
•ridence that with the improvements here suggested, and good 
packers all along the line, the number of repeaters in every grade 
:an be materially reduced. This reduction in the number of re- 
peaters is the prevention of a corresponding number of failures. 
This being the case, should not a greater emphasis be placed on pre- 
ventive measures at. the beginning — better classification, better curric- 
ulum, and better trained teachers? Experience has shown that 
the neglect of pi^ventive measure means the necessity for resorting 
to corrective measures later. Is not prevention better— -and less 
expensive — than cure, in this case as well as in others? It is be- 
cause prevention is seen ty be the truest economy that the new type 
[of school work is being increasingly adopted. In the movement for 
better beginnings the kindergarten-primary trained teacher will of 
necessity have an important part. Because of this the kindergarten- 
primary courses of study will constitute an import mt factor in 
educational progress. 
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